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TOPOGRAPHY. 


An intelligent friend has politely favored us 
with the following topographical report, with per- 
mission to abstract such parts as we might deem 
worthy of publication ; but as it could not be con- 
densed with justice to the writer, we have pre- 
ferred inserting it entire. 


A letter from L. H. Long, majer of topographical 
engineers, and acting engineer of fortifications, 
addressed to George Graham, Esq. acting secre- 
tary of war. 


S1r,—Having reconoitered a part of the westera 
country, pursuant to instructions of the late hon. 
secretary of war, as also to those of the command- 
ing officers of the 9th military department, I beg 
leave to submit the following report, accompany- 
ing my plans of the country through which I have 
travelled. The plans, as also the report, are 
grounded principally upon my own observations ; 
in many respects, however, I have had recourse 
to intelligence collected transiently from persons 
who have traversed those, parts of the country 
which it was not in my power to visit. 

I take the liberty of introducing, under differ- 
ent heads, the several subjects proper to be com- 
prehended in the report; in relation to which I 
shall only be able to offer general ideas, as the 
time employed in the reconoiter has been too 
limited to admit of a particular and minute detail. 

The country to which my inquiries have been 
more immediately confined, and relative to which 
very little information has yet come before the 
public, is bounded on the south by the Ohio river, 
on the west by the Mississippi, on the north by 
the Rock and Mahvakee rivers, Lake Michigan 
and Michigan Territory, and on the east by the 
state of Ohiv. 

Rivers —The principal rivers in this region, be- 
side the Ohio and Mississippi, are the Big Miami 
and Wabash, putting into the Ohio; the Kaskas- 
kias, Illinois and Rock, putting into the Missis- 
sippi; the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, and the 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s of ‘he Maurice, com- 
municating with Lake Erie. Those of most im- 
portance, both ina military and civil point of view, 
as it respects the interests of the community at 
large, are the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Lllinois 
and its constituent branches, and the Chicago, be- 
ing the channels through which trade and all 
kinds of intercourse will be kept up, hereafter, 


between distant sections of the Union. These 
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may be considered the cords which will unite the 
northern interests of the country, and will event- 
ually become the most important links in the 
grand chain that surrounds the whole. 

The Ohio is too well known to require a par- 
ticular description. It may not be improper to 
remark, however, that the country on its banks 
generally is subject to occasional inundations, ow- 
ing to excessive floods which annually prevail in 
the river. 

The Mississippi and Illinois differ materially 
with the Ohio, as also with most other rivers fall- 
ing into the Mississippi, in regard to the width of 
the valleys through which they flow, and the 
height to which the water rises in time of floods. 
The valleys of these rivers are much broader than 
that of the Ohio, and a greater extent of the ad- 
jacent country is consequently inundated in time 
of high water. The whole body of the water 
passing between the banks of the Ohio is, in many 
places, compressed into a comparatively narrow 
channel, which gives occasion to a range of near- 
ly 60 feet, from extreme low to extreme high wa- 
ter. The waters of the Mississippi and Illinois 
are allowed to expand over their vallies to such a 
degree that the range is usually between 12 and 
20 feet—seldom more than 20. ) 

The Mississippi particularly, after receiving the 
waters of the Illinois, meanders through a very 
broad valley, varying in width from 6 to 12 or 14 
miles. Its valley is bounded on both sides by high 
bluffs, which in some places are abrupt and pre- 
cipitous; in others, of a more gentle acclivity. In 
the bluffs along the sides of the valley, horizontal 
strata of stone frequently present themselves, 
stretching many miles in nearly a straight direc+ 
tion. These strata are generally cleft perpendic- 
ularly, to the height of 40, 60, and sometimes 100 
feet, and exhibit evident signs of having been once 
washed by a torrent of water to a much greater 
elevation than the river at present ever acquires. 
These perpendicular heights are, in many places, 
separated from the bed of the river by extensive 
tracts of prairie and bottom land, which are thems 
selves considerably above high water mark. 

The Mississippi, after receiving the Missoufi, 
suffers a very material change of character. 
Above the Missouri its current is moderate, ifs 
water limpid,.and its channel, for the most part, 
stationary. Below, the Mississippi partakes of the 
character of the Missouri: it has a rapid current, 
continually encroaching upon its banks, upon one 
side or the other; its waters are muddy, and its 
channel is perpetually changing its position. © 
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The Illiaois is formed by the union of three 
considerable rivers—the des Planes, the De Page 
and the Kankakee; the last of which is nearly 
double the size of either of the two former. The 
Illinois is about 300 miles in length, and is of va- 
riable widths, from 70 yards to one mile. It has 
a very moderate current, and a depth of water 
sufficient to render it navigable at all times for 
boats of considerable burden, about 230 miles 
from its mouth. Atthe mouth of the Vermilion 
there are rapids perceivable only in the lower 
stages of the water. Further up the water is not 
generally so deep as it is below the Vermilion. 

The valley of the Illinois varies in its width 
from 3 to 10 miles—is generally flat and marshy, 
and for the most part subject to inundations when 
the river has no more than a medial height. In 
some parts of it, however, prairies and bottoms of 
considerable extent are to be met with, elevated 
much above high water mark. In ascending the 
river the bluffs gradually decrease in height ; be- 
fing about 150 feet high at the mouth, and about 
100 at the head of the river. Included in the 
bluffs are strata of Time stone, slate and coal, 
which occasionally make their appearance along 
the surface of the declivities. 

The river Des Planes is a small stream rising in 
the low lands bordering upon the west side of 

‘Lake Michigan, and has its general course in a 

south-westerly direction. The valley of this river 
has an average width of about one mile, and is 
terminated on both sides by regular banks nearly 
parallel to each other, extending along the river 
about 30 miles from the head of the Illinois. In 
ascending this river, also, the banks or bluffs 
gradually decrease in height, being, as before 
mentioned, about 100 feet high at the mouth, and 
only 20 or 25 at the distance of 30 miles higher 
up the river, where, instead of maintaining their 
parallel direction, they form nearly right angles 
with the course of the river—that on the right 
taking an easterly, and that on the left a north- 
westerly course; but being gradually inflected 
from these courses, they form an extensive curve, 
encircling a large tract of flat prairie, in no part 
elevated more than 12 or 14 Zeet above the com- 
mon level of the water in this vicinity. The river, 
throughout the above mentioned distance, has 4 
or 5 short rapids or ripples that make their ap- 
pearance only in times of very low water. In 
every other part it has the appearance of being a 
chain of stagnant pools and small lakes, affording 
a sufficient depth of water for boats of moderate 
draught. 

In the flat prairie above mentioned is a small 
lake, about 5 miles in length, and from 6 to 30 or 
40 yards in width, communicating both with the 
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river Des Planes and Chicago river, by mieans of a 
prapenrat dhe worm, 00 pacy Wee oe 
and Indians for the aia of sted : — 
across in that direction in a of ~ _ many 

‘ gh water. 
The distance from the river Des Planes to Chica. 
go river, by this water course, is about 9 miles ; 
through the greater part of which there is always 
more or less water, so that the Portage is seldom 
more than 3 miles in the dryest season; but ina 
wet season boats pass and repass with facility be- 
twecy the two rivers. 

The rivers de Page and Kankakee, bear nearly 
the same character in regard to their bluffs, val- 
lies, &c. that has been given to the Des Planes. 
The former of these rivers takes its rise a few 
miles west of thit of the Des Planes, and has a 
course nearly parallel with it. The latter rises in 
a flat marshy country in the neighborhood of the 
St. Joseph of the Lake, and runs a meandering 
course westwardly, passing the southern extremi- 
ty of Lake Michigan at the distance of 20 or 30 
miles from it. Near the head of this river is a 
small creek putting into the St. Joseph, through 
which boats have passed in time of high water 
from the St. Joseph to the Kankakee. . 

The country through which the Des Planes, the 
de Page and the Kankakee rivers take their 
courses appears to be underlaid with a vast bed 
of lime stone, which occasionally makes its ap- 
pearance in the vallies of these rivers, covered 
with a soil too thin to support vegetation. 

Chicago river is merely an arm of the lake, di- 
viding itself into two branches at the distance of 
oné mile inland from its communication with the 
lake. The north branch extends along the west- 
erly side of the lake about 30 miles, and receives 
some few tributaries. The south branch has an 
extent of only 5 or 6 miles, and receives no sup- 
plies except from the small lake of the prairie 
above described. The river and each of its 
branches are of variable widths, from 15 to 50 
yards, and for 2 or 3 miles inland, have a sufficient 
depth of water to admit vessels of almost any bur- 
den. The entrance into Lake Michigan, how- 
ever, which is 80 yards wide, is obstructed by a 
sand bar about 70 yards broad; upon the highest 
parts of which the water is usually no more than 2 
feet deep. The difficulty of removing this ob- 
struction would not be great. Piers might be 
sunk on both sides of the entrance, and the sand 
removed from between them. By this means the 
river would be rendered a safe and commodious 
harbor for shipping ; a convenience which is sel- 
dom to be met with on the shores of Lake Mi- 
chigan. 

The St. Joseph of the Lake is navigable for bat- 
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teaux, to a very considerable distance, in all stages 
of the water. 

The St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s of the Maurice 
are rivers of considerable size and extent. The 
former, in wet seasons, is navigable for perogues 
to Fort St. Mary’s, 150 miles from its confluence 
with the latter, by the course of the river. Its 
branches interlock with those of the Wabash and 
Big Miami. The St. Joseph’s is navigabie about 
50 miles, its tributaries interlocking with those of 
the St. Joseph of the Lake, the Kankakee and the 
Wabash. 

The Maurice of the Lake is 100 miles in length, 
and is navigable for batteaux and perogues through- 
out its whole extent in all stages of the water. 
About 30 miles above its mouth are the Wolf Ra- 
pids. The fall of the water, however, is not so 
great as to occasion any very serious obstruction 
to the navigation of the river. 

The courses and relative positions of the sever- 
al rivers and creeks may be seen by recurring to 
the plans. 

Proposed Canals and Roads.—A canal uniting 
the waters of the Illinois with those of Lake Mi- 
chigan, may be considered the first in importance 
of any in this quarter of the country, and at the 
same time the construction of it would be attend- 
ed with very little expense compared with the 
magnitude of the object. 

The water course which is already opened be- 
tween the river Des Planes and Chicago river 
needs but little more excavation to render it suffi- 
ciently capacious for all the purposes of a canal. 
It may be supplied with water at all times of the 
year by constructing a dam of moderate height 
across the Des Planes, which would give the wa- 
ter of that river a sufficient elevation to supply a 
canal extending from one river to the other. It 
would be necessary, also, to construct locks at the 
extremities of the canal; that communicating with 
Chicago river being calculated to elevate about 6 
feet, and that communicating with the Des Planes 
about 4 feet. 

To render the Des Planes and Illinois navigable 
for small boats and flats, requiring but a small 
draught of water, nothing more is necessary than 
the construction of sluices of a width sufficient to 
admit the boats to pass through them. This may 

* be effected by clearing away the loose stones 
from the bottom, and forming banks erected with 
stone, two or three feet high, on each side of the 
sluice. There are but few places, however, 
where works of this kind would be necessary : 
the extent of the whole probably would not ex- 
ceed two miles. Thus a water communication 
between the Illinois and Lake Michigan may be 
kept open at all times, sufficient to answer all the 
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purposes for which a canal will be wanted, for ma- 
ny years to come. 

A canal connecting the St. Joseph of the Lake 
with the Illinois, by way of the Kankakee, may 
be constructed also in a similar manner, and with 
equal facility, except that the distance by this 
rout is considerably greater. 

There are various other places where water 
communications may be opened in this quarter, 
by means of canals, to great advantage, of which 
the following are but a small proportion, viz: be- 
tween the St. Joseph of the Lake and the St. Jo- 
seph’s of the Maurice, between the latter and the 
Wabash, and between the Illinois and Wabash by 
way of the Sangumo river. A canal also uniting 
the Mississippi and Ohio a little above their junc- 
tion would be of great public utility, particularly 
should a general depot for military stores be es- 
tablished near the mouth of the latter. The ob- 
jects of this canal would be to shorten the dis- 
tance by water from the contemplated site of the 
depot northwardly.. To avoid a part of the Mis- 
sissippi difficult to navigate, and to render the de- 
pot accessible by an easy and safe communication 
both from the Ohio and Mississippi. 

In regard to public roads, I conceive that the 
United States, while they have it in their power 
by being in possession of a tract of country, ought 
to reserve to themselves the right of making roads 
through it in any direction they may deem proper, 
for the benefit of the nation, without regarding 
the interests or convenience of any individual state 
or territory. 

At no very remote period the public welfare 
will require a road leading from the seat of go- 
vernment to the north-western frontier, in a di- 
rection that will combine shortness of distance 
with the practicability of making agood road, and 
the accommodation of the largest possible extent 
of country. A road of this character may com.) 
mence at Wheeling, or any other place on the 
Ohio, where the United States’ road from the seat 
of government may strike that river, and run in a 
direction about W. N. W. through the states of 
Ohio and Indiana, the Illinois and north west ter; 
ritories, and strike the most easterly bend of the 
Mississippi, about 450 miles by the course of the 
river, north of its confluence with the Missouri. 
A road in this direction from the seat of govern- 
ment to the Mississippi will not exceed 800 miles 
in length, and would pass near the sources of ma- 
ny important rivers running southwardly into the 
Ohio and Mississippi, and also of others running 
northwardly into the lakes; and would cut some 
of them near their heads of navigation. 

From this, as a principal road, branches might 
lead in various directions, to important points, for 
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the accommodation of Smaller sections of the 
country. 

No part of the United States can afford greater 
facilities, or exhibit more powerful inducements 
for the construction of public canals and national 
roads than that under consideration. And should 
it be the desire of the general government to 
adopt a system of internal improvement, calculated 
to combine public emolument with private con- 
venience, no part of the country presents a more 
favorable opportunity. The lands, whose value 
will be enhanced by the canals and roads above 
proposed, are or will be the property of the pub- 
lic. Upon a part of them the Indian claims are al- 
ready extinguished, and the remainder must soon- 
er or later fall into the hands of the United States. 

Military works—At Bellefontaine, situated on 
the south side of the Missouri, four miles above its 
mouth, are the head quarters of the 9th military 
department. Here isa pallisade work with quar- 
ters large enough for the reception of about 300 
men, including officers. The barracks, officers’ 
quarters, magazine, &c. are built of logs. The 
garrison is situated on the river bluffs, at the dis- 
tance of about 450 yards, from the river. The 
situation is secure and healthy, but cannot be con- 
sidered commanding in any respect. 

Fort Clark is situated on the north side. of the 
Illinois, at the distance of about 180 miles from the 
mouth of that river. This is a pallisade work, al- 
30, illy calculated for defence, and has no quarters 
fit for the reception of troops. The barracks are 
constructed of logs daubed with mud : the maga- 
zine is built of the same kind of materials, and 
placed contiguous to the other buildings ; and the 
whole is in iminent danger of conflagration, as the 
consequence of having many of its chimnies and 
fire places made of wood plastered with mortar. 
In case a fire should break out and get beyond 
control in any part of the works, the whole must 
be consumed, and the troops be left without shel- 
ter ata great distance from any settlement. 

A plan for fortifying this place has been report- 
ed to Brig. Gen. Swift; and the troops stationed 
here under the command of Maj. Riddle have 
been busily employed during the last season in 
collecting timber and other materials for the erec- 
tion of new works. 

Peoria village, destroyed during the late war, 
formerly occupied the site, upon a part of which 
the garrison is now situated. 

At Chicago, situated on the south west part of 
Lake Michigan, is Fort Dearborn, destroyed by 
the Indians in August, 1812, and rebuilt in part 
by the troops now stationed there under the com- 
mand of Capt. Bradley. Two companies of sol- 

‘diers arrived at this place on the 4th of July last, 
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and, under the direction of Capt. Bradley, com. 
menced the erection of a pallisade work and quar. 
ters large enough for their reception. The works 
are ina state of forwardness that does much credit 
to their industry, and will probably be completed 
in the course of the next season. 

Fort Dearborn is situated upon a point of land 
formed by a bend’‘in Chicago river, and is about 
800 yar:ls distant from the mouth of the river. Di. 
rectly opposite to the present site of the fort, on 
the other side of the river, is a Position better 
adapted to the defence of the place, as it would 
afford a more complete command of the entrance 
into the river, and at the same time command the 
anchorage to a very considerable extent. This 
position is upon a point of land lying between the 
river and lake, and ought to be fortified in a man. 
ner calculated to resist any naval force that may 
be brought against it. 

At the head of the Maurice, just below the 
junction of the St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s, the 
constituent branches of that river, is the site of 
Fort Wayne. This is a pallisade work, construct. 
ed of square timber, as are also its barracks, maga- 
zines, &c. The fort is large enough for the re. 
ception of about two companies of soldiers. The 
works were planned by Maj. Whistler, and exe. 
cuted by the soldicry under his command in a 
style of neatness and convenience seldom equalled 
in works of this kind. 

Fort St. Mary’s, on the river of the same name, 
has not been occupied since the late war, and is 
at present in a state of decay. 

On the Mississippi, Wabash, and Maurice, are 
other works of a similar character with those de- 
scribed above, which it was not in my power to 
visit. 

On the north west bank of the Ohio river, 12 
miles above its confluence with the Mississippi, is 
a position well adapted for the site of a general 
military depot for the western country. Ascend- 
ing the Ohio from its mouth, it is the first ground 
secure from the inundations of that river, and is 
situated a few miles below a limestone bar ex- 
tending across the river, and obstructing éts navi- 
gation during the lowest stage of the water. Be- 
low this there is always a depth of water sufficient 
for all kinds of navigation to New-Orleans. 

Any position on the banks of the Mississippi 
that might be selected for this purpose, would be 
objectionable, on account of the frequent changes 
to which its channel is liable. For further infor- 
mation on this subject, lL beg leave to refer tox 
communication of Brig. Gex. Swift to Col. Ban- 
ford. 


At Chicago, on Lake Michigan, it would be 








proper to establish a depot of inierior magnitude, 
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suited to the exigencies of the north western part 
of our country. The central position of the place— 
the facilities the country affords for communica- 
ting both by land and water with almost every 
other part of the north and north west frontier, 
give ita high claim to consideration as a military 
post, and place of deposit for military stores. 

Aspect, produce, soil, €%c.—This tract of country 
may be considered an extensive plane, inclining 
wwards the common centre of gravity in its north 
easterly parts. Adjacent to the vallies of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio the country is intersected by 
numerous rivers, creeks and ravines, and by this 
means exhibits a broken and uneven appearance. 
The hills and knobs, however, particularly on the 
Mississippi, have nearly an uniform altitude. On 
retiring inland, these irregularities gradually dis- 
appear, and the country assumes a uniform and 
level aspect. On the Ohio it is hilly and broken 
in many places, but further north a country with 
gentle swells and broad vallies presents itself. 
Stagnant pools and marshes occasionally make 
their appearance, but in general the country is 
sufficiently dry for agricultural purposes. Many 
parts of it are well watered, but the rivers and 
creeks in general have very few rapids suitable 
for mill seats. 

Of the conntry bordering upon the Minois, and 
extending northward to the Rock and southward 
to the Kaskaskias and Wabash rivers, about four 
fifths are prairies, and the remaining fifth, wood 
land; the former being separated from each other 
by intervening tracts of the latter. ‘The prairies 
yield a plentiful supply of wild grass, well adapt- 
ed to the pasture of cattle, &c. but after being 
pastured for a short time, the wild grass gives 
place to a luxuriant growth of blue grass, upon 
which animals feed with greater avidity. In the 
marshy grounds, particularly within the valley of 
the Illinois, wild rice grows in great luxurance. 

The growth of the wood lands comprises seve- 
ral varieties of the oak; the red, white, and blue 
ash, the black and honey locust, the sycamore, 
sugar tree, maple, red birch, hickory, walnut, 
piquequant, cotton wood, linden, hartberry, buck- 
eye, elm, beach, American box, poplar, and cher- 
ry; each furnishing excellent timber of its kind 
for buildings and other purposes. Cypress is 
found in some places, and white or sapling pine of 
a good quality upon the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The under growth consists of sassafras, dog- 
wood, haw, erab-apple, pawpaw, grapevine, hazle, 
elder, thorn, bramble, &c. 

The soil is in general rich and deep, being well 
adapted to the cultivation of corn, grain, and most 
of the vegetable products common to the United 
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Indian corn has been cultivated, the anaual crop 
is usually between 40 and 100 bushels per acre. 
Geology.—This tract of country, throughout its 
whole extent, is alluvial, exhibiting stratifications 
of earth, stones, and fossils, to an unassignable 
depth belowits surface. Agreeably to the pre- 
sentations along the bluffs and banks of the rivers 
and creeks, the strata are arranged in the follow- 
ing order, from the surface downward: the soil 
gradually passing into sand; horizontal strata of 
sand stone passing into lime ; argilacious lime stone 
passing into slate ; lamellated soft slate passing in- 
to coal; stone coal containing bitumen and sul- 
phur. The soil is generally thin in the neighbor- 
hood of the bluffs, and consists of a silicious loam. 
But in the interior and remote from the bluffs it 
becomes deeper and of a much better quality, con- 
sisting of an argilacious loam, united in many 
places with a rich black mould. The sand stone 
is generally soft and friable, containing a greater 
or less proportion of lime. The lime stone is of 
a grey color, compact and hard, containing a large 
proportion of clay in its composition. In some in- 
stances clay prevails to such a degree, that instead 
of lime stone, a flinty formation is substituted, oc- 
casionally tinged with iron, but more generally 
white or grey. The slate is in some places black, 
and in others green, but uniformly soft and fria- 
ble. The coal is apparently of a very good quali- 
ty, and may be found in very great abundance. 


The stones and pebbles generally throughout 
the country, both upon and below the surface of 
the ground, are calcarious and argilacious, abound- ~ 
ing in marine and other organic concretions. 
South westward of Lake Michigan loose masses of 
granite of considerable size are found [ying upon. 


the surface of the ground in many places. 


Indians.—This part of the country is inhabited 
principally by tribes of Indians of different na- 
tions, scattered in various directions. Of these 
the following are the principal, viz: the Sacks, 
Foxes, Potawatomies, Kickapoos, Miamis, Dela- 
wares, Chipeways, Shawnees, and Kaskaskias; 
the greater part of which took up arms against 
the United States in the late war, and probably 
would do the same again upon a renewal of hos- 
tilities with Great Britain. They still have a 
stronger friendship for the English than for the 
Americans; some of their reasons for which [ 
take the liberty of inserting here, as I had therm 
from the Indians themselves. “The English 
make them more presents than the Americans, 
They furnish them with better articles, and at a 
cheaper rate. ‘They are more punctual in fulfill- 
ing their engagements to the Indians. ‘Those ap- 
pointed to transact business with the Indiang are 





not in the habit, like the Americans, of takipg 
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every advantage in their dealings with them.” 
{ have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient and 
Very humble servant, 
L. H. LONG, Maj. T. Eng. 


& actg. Eng. Fortns. 
Geo. Graham, Esq. ; 
Acting Secretary of War. 


“Washington, March 4, 1817. 





ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


4 letter addressed to the committee appointed on so 
much of the president’s message as relates to In- 
dian affairs, by the superintendent of Indian trade. 


Office of Indian Trade, Georgetown, 
December 14, 1816. 

Srr,—I have had the honor of receiving your 
letter of yesterday, wherein, “ according to the 
instructions given you by the committee to whom 
was referred so much of the president’s message 
as relates to the amelioration of the condition of 
the Indian tribes, you call upon me for any infor- 
mation that I may possess, in relation to their par- 
ticular situations ; and for a plan, if any has been 
thought of, best calculated to effect the humane 
object recommended to Congress.” 

1 have the honor to state, in reply, that, so far 
as Ihave been able, during the short period of my 
superintendence of this department, to gather in- 
formation respecting the particular situation of the 
Aborigines of our country, it appears,to me to re- 
main nearly the same with that of the former pe- 
riods of their history, excepting those tribes that 
inhabit the portions of country bordering on our 
frontier settlements, and those that have for a 
longer period been engaged in commerce with 
the United States’ trading houses. . 

The same devotion to the chase, and all those 
irregular habits, which from the beginning cha- 
racterised the sons of our forests, yet predomi- 
nate. Still, however, there is no evidence of the 
existence of any principles in their nature, that 
might not be corrected by an enlarged and liberal 
policy, and this opinion is founded in the excep- 
tion already taken to those tribes, who, from their 
proximity to the settlements of the whitgs, have 
learned those lessons which form the elements of 
a transition from a savage to a civilized state. 
hose Creeks, for example, who reside on the 


C” a-ta-how-chee, near Fort Mitchill, and eastward 
to Flint river, cultivate the soil with considerable | 


success; and many of them are clade in cloth 
manufactured by themselves. The same may be 
said of parts of the Cherokees and Chickasaws. 
Those of the Shawanoes and Delaware tribes that 


resort to St. Louis to trade, are mostly attired as | 


we are; and, by their conduct, and manner of 
transacting business, furnish satisfactory evidence, 
as wellin behalf of their tractableness, under even 
this sort of initiatory discipline, as of their capaci- 
ty for the pursuits of civil life. But in all cases 
of advancement, whether it relates to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, or to manufacturing, may we trace 
their contiguity to, and intercourse with the 
whites. 

The benevolent policy which organized this de- 
partment, through which articles of the first ne- 


ssity are sent to the Indian tribes, so far at least | 


as they are embraced by the number of trading 
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houses now established ; and which are furnished 


to them in their own country, at an advanc 
their original cost, sufficient only to onvée ¢ the Ps 
pense of transportation; and fiven at those rates 
in exchange for their furs and peltries, and what. 
ever else of a merchantable nature they have to 
dispose of, and for which a fair valuation is allow. 
ed; although it may not have produced a change 
toan extent as great as might have been expect. 
ed, as it respects their manner of life, yet it is 
manifest that greater benefits would have resulted 
to them from this policy, even in this view of the 
subject, but for the countervailin influence of 
avaricious private traders, whose ohjects are gain ; 
and with many of whom the means of acquiring it 
are perfectly indifferent. Those men, aware of 
the propensity of the Indians, make the intoxica- 
ting beverage a leading article in their supplies, 
by which the Indian is first debauched, and then 

lundered, or, if the traders offer payment at all, 
it is at such rates as they shall fix; and then it is 
often made in spurious money, nor is it unusual 
for the respectable and sober Indians to be de- 
frauded by their having passed upon them for 
genuine, that which is counterfeit paper. One of 
the respectable delegates from the Creek nation, 
now here, showed me a parcel of this counterfeit 
paper money, a few days ago, which he had re. 
ceived as genuine. 

I have referred to these impositions, hoping that 
suitable checks may be devised, which shall les- 
sen, if they do not destroy, the almost boundless 
extent to which they are now carried. They are 
called for, as well to secure the Indians in the en- 
joyment of their rights, as to allay the vengeance 
which this systen of fraud cannot but excite in 
them against even the likeness of their despoilers. 

Well organized agencies and trading houses, ap- 
pear to me to be amongst the best means for the 
management of the Indian tribes, whether in 
peace or war; and if those which have heretofore 
been established, and those which are now in actu- 
al operation, have not produced, and do not pro- 
duce, a more visible alteration in their manner of 
life; and if the trap and the spear are not yet ex- 
changed more generally for the hoe and the 
plough ; yet I am not prepared to admit that this 
is owing to any radical defect in the system itself, 
but rather to the checks that have retarded the 
activity of its effects, to a want of its enlarge- 
ment; and to the omission of what I conceive to 
be an important auxiliary, and which I will pre- 
sently refer to. 

It must be admitted, that if the policy pursued 
by the government have not produced marks of a 
more civilized character (and it has not been en- 
tirely without success in that point of view) it has 
subserved the great principles of humanity and jus- 
|dice. Without its interference, and aid, articles of 
the first necessity must have been dispensed with 
by those Indians who have been served with them. 
Or, if possessed by them at all, they must have been 
procured under circumstances of the most oppres- 
sive character, and which would certainly exist, 
were the aborigines dependent for their supplies 
upon the unchecked avarice of private traders. 
Nor is this all—the respectability and intelligence 
of the agents and factors; their attachment to our 
government and country; and the interest they 








take in whatever tends to the security of our fron- 
| tier citizens, all serve to create an influence, 
| which, when exercised in the Indian settlements, 
counteracts much of the evil that would otherwise 
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result, as well from the excitements occasioned by 
the conduct of private traders, as_ from the ma- 
chinations of disaffected and designing men. The 
very calling of a factor is conciliatory in its ten-} 
dency—and the representations of agerits are of- 
ten required to cool the inflammab e materials, 
thrown in amongst the Indians, whether by acci- 
dent or design. United, they cannot fail to pro- 
mote those friendly relations which it is so desira- 
ble should be kept up with our border neighbors. 

This view of the subject is sustained by the pa- 
cific disposition manifested among those tribes that 
have a more constant intercourse with the whites, 
and with the factories, above that which seems to 
exist among those whose settlements are beyond 
the reach of this influence. : 

From this it may be inferred, that to increase 
the number of agencies and factories, by extend- 
ing them farther to the north and to the west, 
would be to promote these pacific dispositions, 
and serve the great object of humanity. 

I would recommend therefore, as a part ofa 
plan which is in my opinion well “calculated to 
effect the humane objects recommended to Con- 
gress,” an increase of the number of factories, 
which, in proportion to the exent that it may be 
thought proper to carry them, will require a cor- 
respondent appropriation—the capital now em- 
ployed being only sufficient to sustain the trade 
already established. 

For a detailed account of the forms, including 
the mode of accounting at this office, a state of 
its funds, and for the principles in general which 
govern it, I beg leave to refer you to a report 
made to the honorable the Secretary of War by 
my predecessor, and which accompanied that gen- 
tleman’s able exposition uf Indian affairs to the U- 
nited States’ Senate at its last session. 

The funds remain, in amount, much the same 
as they were at that time—they will vary in their 
results, when these shali be Known, only as the 
prices which I may be able to obtain for the furs, 
peltries, &c. may be more or less, than the cost of 
merchandize given in exchange for them, since 
that period. 

The factories at that time were eight in number 
—they remain so now; and all except two are_on 
the same scites—That at Natchitoches has been 
removed nine miles above that post on Red river, 
and that. at Fort Hawkins has been ordered to Fort 
Mitchell, on the Cha-ta-how-chee river, and in the 
midst of the Coweta and Cussetah towns, inmedi- 
ately at the intersection of the two leading roads 
to the southern territory. ‘ 

At present they stand thus : 

Ist. Fort Mitchell—Georgia. 

2d. Chickasawsaw—At the Chicka Bluffs, Mis- 
sissippi Territory. 

3d. Fort Confederation—on the Tombigbce ri- 
ver. 

4th. Fort Osage—on the Missouri, near the 


5th. Prairie du Chien—on the Mississippi, near 
the mouth of the Ouisconsin river. 

6th. Late at Natchitoches—now 9 miles above 
that village—scite not named. 

7th. Green Bav—Green Bay of Lake Michigan. 

8th. Chicago—Lake Michigan. 

The great ability displaved in the report of the 
late Secretary of War, as above referred to, super- 
sedes the necessity of my detaining you with a de- 
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cording to my purpose heeetofore expressed, to 
suggest, in addition to the views taken by that 
gentleman, the _——— that would in my opi- 
nion result from the establishment of public schools 
in the Indian settlements. However ineffectual 
this means of instruction might be, in its opera- 
tion on the adult Indians, the rising generations 
would insensibly imbibe from such a source of im- 
provement, and transmit them to their successors, 
those ingredients, without which it seems impossi- 
ble, with any thing like human exertion, to teach 
them a knowledge of, or make them familiar with 
(at least in any reasonable time) the excellent 
principles of our government; the ties which unite 
and bind society together, with the great advanta- 
ges of that state over that of the savage, or impress 
them with the importance of the observance of 
those great moral lessons, in the practice of which 
results so much security and happiness to-man. 
To impart a knowledge of those principles to 
the aborigines of our country, would be an advane 
tage tothe United States, exceeded only by that 
which would result to them. Out of these ele- 
ments a foundation might be prepared on which 
to place the great axiom of human happiness. 
Make a path in the desart by the agency of schools 
of instruction and the holy doctrine—* as ye 
would that man should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,” will soon follow, and consequences, similar 
to those which this kind of teaching has produced 
in all those parts of the known world, where the 
elements for its admission have been prepared, 
might reasonably be expected to flow to the na- 
tions of our forests—unless indeed they are made 
of materials different from those out of which it 
has pleased God to construct the rest of the hu- 
man family. 

If this auxiliary be adopted, and I recommend 
it with a full conviction of its success, I would re- 
spectfully suggest that the Lancastrian mode of in- 
struction be adopted, as well on account of its sim- 

licity, as its economy.—Universal experience 
aving proved the superior facility with which it 
communicates the first principles of learning. 

The present appears to be a time peculiarly fa- 
vorable for a generous exertion in behalf of the 
aborigines of this country. ‘The war spirit slum} 
bers, and the peacefulness of the calm pervades 
even our forests. But amidst this scene of gene- 
ral tranquility—and which the citizens of Ameri- 
ca enjoy with such peculiar felicity, how comfort- 
less remains the condition, and how cheerless the 
anticipations of those unfortunate people! Pain- 
ed at the recollection of the past; disheartened 
at the prospect of the future ; shut out by adesti ; 
ny which they have had no hand in creating, from 
all that is deemed great and good amongst-men, 
they feel themselves yet wrapped in the gloom of 
their native forests, and are left to mourn over the 
severity of their fate ! 

What consolatién would mingle with the cup of 
their bitterness, were they roused from this dis- 
tressing reverie, to witness a display of an enlar- 
ged and liberal policy, ordained in their behalf ! 
Hope, that never failing friend of man, however 
rayless it hus been to them for the past, would 
lighten up their prospects for the future ; and if 
any thing could vie with the pleasure it would im- 
part to them, it would be the gratifying reflec- 
tions of those who might contribute to the relief 
of so much wretchedness., 





tailed plan for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Indian tribes. Icannot forbear, however, ac- 





1 have the honor to be, &c. 
THO. L. MSKENNEY, S. I. Tirade, 
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We are authorized to state that a bill, upon li- 
beral principles, was presented by the committee 
to the house, which was twice read and commit- 
ted; but, owing to the press of business at the 
close of the session, it could not be finally acted 
on. 





BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Whereas, by the first section of an Act of Con- 
gress, passed on the 31st day of March, 1808, en- 
titled “ An Act concerning the sale of the lands of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” the 
President of the United States is authorised to 
cause certain public lands to be offered for sale : 

Wherefore, I James Monroe, President of the 
United States, in conformity with the said act, and 
other acts of Congress, providing for the sale and 
disposal of the Lands of the United States south of 
‘Tennessee, do hereby declare and make known 
that public sales, for the disposal, agreeably to 
law, of the Public Lands in the district east of 
Pearl River, bounded on the west by the Chicka- 
sawhay river, on the south by the parallel of the 
31° of north latitude, on the east by the Mobile 
and Tombigby rivers, and on the north by the 
Creeks Santabogue and Bogue Homo, (the one 
falling into the Tombigby and the other into the 
Chickasawhay rivers) which have been surveyed 
and returned to the Register of the Land Office, 
at St. Stevens, and which have not been disposed 
of, or excepted from sale by law, shall be held at 
St. Stevens, on the River Tombigby, onthe first 
Monday of July next, and continue until the said 
lands shall have been offered for sale. 

Given under my hand the eighth day of March, 

one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 
JAMES MONROE. 
By the President, 


Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 





APPOINTMENTS 
By the President and Senate, previous to the 4th 
of March, and not heretofore announced. 
Wiliam C Bradley, of Vermont, to be agent 
under the fifth article of the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. 

Charles Pelham, of Kentucky, to be surveyor of 
the port of Limestone, in Kentucky. 

Christopher Hughes, jr. to be secretary of the 

egation to Sweden. : 

Bathurst Dangerfield, of Alexandria, to be sur- 
veyor and inspector of the revenue for the port of 
Alexandria. 

Mc Queen McIntosh, to be surveyor and inspec- 
tor of the revenue for the port of Darien in Geor- 


a. 

Lemuel Howell, to be collector and inspector of 
the revenue for the port of Burlington, N. J. 

Beverly Chew, of Louisiana, to be collector and 
inspector of the revenue for the district of Missis- 
sippi. 

T’.omas Morris, to be marshal for the southern 
district of New-York. 

Henry Dodge, to be marshal of the district of 
Missouri. 

Charles Lucas, to be attorney of the United 
States for said territory. 

Henry Wilcosr, to be surveyor and inspector of 
the port of Marietta. 
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James M‘Kay, to be attorney of the United 
States for the ge of N. Carolina. 

Benjamin Park, of Indiana, to be ju 0! 
District Court of the United States Byy ten of 
Indiana. 

Thomas H. Blake, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Indiana. 

John Vawter, of Indiana, to be marshal for the 
said district. 

Daniel Sutton, of Louisiana, to be register of the 
land office, north of Red River. 

Henry Bree, of Louisiana, to be receiver of pub. 
lic moneys north of Red River. 

Adam Lynn and George A. Thornton, to be jus 
tices of the peace for Alexandria County, in the 
District of Columbia. 

Promotions in the navy, confirmed by the senate 
since the 4th of March. 

Masters Commandant to be Captains, 
Edward Trenchard, John D. Henley. 
John Downs and 

Lieutenants to be Masters Commandant. 
Joseph J. Nicholson, § Alexander J. Dallas, 
Walter Stewart, John B. Nicholson, and 
John H. Elton, Beekman V. Hoffman. 
Edmund P. Kennedy, 
Sailing Masters to be Lieutenants. 

James Trant, and Uriah P. Levy. 

And the following Midshipmen to be Lieutenants, 
viz. 

Ralph Voorhees, 

James B. Taylor, 

Robert E. Searcy, 

Thomas A. Conover, 

James Nicholson, 

Archd. S. Campbell, 

William Taylor, 

Thomas H. Bowyer, 

Alexander Eskridge, 

Ebenezer Ridgeway, 

George W. Isaacs, 

John D. Fischer, 

Henry R. Warner, 

John H. Graham, 

John C. Long, 

Nathaniel Carter, jr, 

Henry Ward. 


Enoch H. Johns, 
Charles Lacey, 
William Arthur Lee, 
Clement W. Stevens. 
} Charles Boarman, 
French Forrest, 
Edgar Freeman, 
Thomas A. Tippett, 
Wm. E. McKenney, 
sdward Greenwell, 
William J. Belt, 
Charles H. Caldwell, 
William Jamesson, 
James W: H. Ray, 
William Boerum, 
Ch L. Williamson, 
William W. Ramsay, 
Charles Gaunt, 


Adj't. & Inspector Gen’s. Office, 
February 22, 1817. 

On the 17th of February, 1817, the president, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
made the following appointments in the army of 
the United States, viz. 

Paul H. Perrault to be Topographical Engineer. 

Cary Nicholas to be Battalion Paymaster. 

George A. Carroll to be Post Surgeon. 

Samuel Ayer to be Post Surgeon. 

George B. M‘Knight to be Surgeon’s Mate, Ist 
infantry. 

Mattron Ball to be Surgeon’s Mate 4th infantry. 

Henry Taylor to be 2d Lt. 6th infantry. 

William S. Blair to be 2nd Lt. Rifle Regiment. 

Edwin Wyatt to be Surgeon Rifle Regiment. _ 
And onthe 19th of February, 1817, the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice of the senate, made 
the following appointments in the Army of the 
United States, viz: 

_ Hugh Young to be Assitant Topographical En- 
ginecr. 
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C. G. Garrard to be Post Surgeon. 

Francis B. Murdoch to be 2nd Lt. 1st Infantry 

James Collins to be 2nd Lt. 1st Infantry. 
Overton C. Addison to be surgeon’s Mate, Ist In- 
a Griffith to be 2nd Lt. 2nd Infantry. 

James Stewart to be 2nd Lt. 4th Infantry. 

John C. Wells to be 2nd Lt. 4th Infantry. 

Francis W. Brady to be 2nd Lt. 4th Infantry. 

J. R. Clark to be 2nd Lt. 4th Infantry- 

Horace Broughton to be 2nd Lt. 6th Infantry. 

William H. Nicholl to be Surgeon’s Mate, 6th 
Infantry. 

James Roane to be 2nd Lt. 7th Infantry. 

D. Shelton to be 2nd Lt. 7th Infantry. 

Charles Betts to be 2nd Lt. 7th Infantry. 

Isaac W. Snowden to be Surgeon’s Mate, 7th 
Tnfantry. 

7 By order, : 

D. PARKER, 

Adj. & Ins. Gen 





MATERIALS FOR HISTORY. 


The current political discussions in Massachu- 
setts have drawn forth, on the one side and the 
other, much asperity. The candidates of the two 
contending parties for the office of governor have, 
in an especial manner, excited no little fermenta- 
tion. Governor Brooks is applauded by his 
friends, who depreciate Gen. Dearborn; whilst 
the friends of the latter eulogize him and depre- 
ciate Governor Brooks. It is not our intention to 
interfere in this party warfare ; but it falls in our 
way to preserve a few documents which the oc- 
casion has called forth. Among other modes of 
recommending their favorite, the adherents of 
Gen. Dearborn have furnished the public with a 
brief memoir of his services; and, among these, 
his command upon the Niagara frontier during 
the late war has not been forgotton. His having 
been withdrawn from that command by the go- 
vernment, at a critical period, seems, with the 
advocates of the general, to have called for an ex- 
planation, which has accordingly been given, in 
what manner the following documents will illus- 
trate : 

War Department, 6th July, 1813. 

Sin,—I have the president’s orders to express 
to you his decision, that you retire from the com- 
mand of district No. 9, and of the troops within 
the same, until your health be re-established, and 
until further orders. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with very great re- 
spect, your most obedient and very humble ser- 
vant, 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Major Gen. H. Dearborn. 

It may easily be supposed that Gen. Dearborn 
did not very well relish the substance nor the style 
of this laconic order: so he addressed himself 
forthwith to the President of the United States : 

Utica, July 24, 1813. 
The President of the United States, 
Sim—From the unequivocal and positive order 
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received from the Secretary of War, (a copy of 
which I take the liberty of enclosing) I had no 
option, but implicit obedience, and I retired within 
20 hours after the receipt of that order. My health 
had so much improved as to enable me to re-as- 
sume the command of the troops on the 16th of 
June, of which I had informed the Secretary of 
War. By a letter from the War Department of the 
27th of May, I was informed that Maj. General 
Hampton would set out the next day for this army. 
I anxiously expécted his arrival by the 18th or 
20th of June, but by a letter dated the 30th of 
June, the Secretary of War gave me the frst no- 
tice of the formation of an army in Vermont, and 
of the destination of Gen. Hampton and Parker to 
that army. 

From the daily expectation of the arrival of Gen. 
Hampton, Maj. Gen. Lewis was directed to Ba 
ceed to Sackett’s harbor, to take command of the 
troops assembled and assembling at that place. 

As I was suspended from.all command, I shall 
retire to my family, near Boston. 

I shall never complain of being so disposed of 
as the good of the service may require, but the 
manner of performing an act, gives a character to 
the act itself, and considering the particular man- 
ner and time of my removal from'command, I trust 
it will not be deemed improper to afford me the 
satisfaction of an inquiry, for investigating any 
parts of my conduct, that may have béen deemed 
improper, and on which my re naps from com- 
mand may have been predicated. 

I have the honor of being, with the highest re- 
spect, sir, your obedient, humble servant. 

H. DEARBORN. 


President Madison, who understands perfectly 
well the art of “ tickling the catastrophe” of those 
whose pride has been wounded, returned the 
following answer : ; 


Washington, August 8, 1813. 
Dear Sir—I have received yours of the 24th 
July. As my esteem and regard have undergone 
no change, I wish you to be apprized that such, 

was the state of things, and such the turn 

were taking, that the retirement which is the su 
ject of your letter, was pressed by your best per- 
sonal friends. It was my purpose to have written 
to youon the occasion, but it was made impossible 
by a severe illness, from which I am now barely 
enough recovered for a journey to the mountains, 
prescribed by my physicians as indispensable. It 
would have been entirely agreeable to me, if, as I 
took for granted was to be the case, you had exe- 
cuted your original intention, of providing for- 
your health, by exchanging the sickliness of Ni- 
agara for some eligible spot,‘and I sincerely la- 
ment, every pain to wie bes have: been subse- 
quently exposed, from whatever circumstance it 
has proceeded. How far the investigation you re- 
fer to would be regular, I am not prepared to say. 
You have seen the motion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, comprehending such an object, and 
the prospect held out of resuming the subject at 
another session. I am persuaded that you will not 
lose in any respect by the effect of time and truth. 

Accept my respects and best wishes. 

JAMES MADISON. , 

Major General Dzarporn. 3 


Gen. Dearborn, however, was not to be “ fobbed 
off” in this manner: he had been in the adminis- 
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tration himself, and knew to a fraction the value 


of such. consolatory epistles. He made the sub- 


joined reply : 
Roxbury, August 17, 1813. 
The President of the United States, 


Str—I have been honored with your letter of 


the 8thinst. It is peculiarly gratifying in my pre- 
sent situation to be assured that your esteem and 
regard had undergone no change, and that you 
are persuaded that I shall not lose in any respect 
* by the effect of time or truth ;” but at my time 
of life, it could hardly be expected that I should 
quietly acquiesce in so unusual and so unprece- 
dented a measure, as that of being removed from 
command in the manner I have been. From the 
peculiar tenor of the order, the measure cannot be 
viewed in any other light than as the result of an 
opinion that I had been guilty of such misconduct 
as to render my removal necessary. To suspend 
an officer of my grade and situation in command, 
except by the sentence of a court martial, or the 
opinion of a court of enquiry, is such a strong 
measure, as on general received principles, could 
only be sustified by the most unequivocal and out- 
rageous misconduct of the officer; and I cannot 

ermit myself to doubt that on reflection, it will 
S considered proper to afford me a hearing be- 
fore a suitable military tribunal, previous to my 
being again ordered on duty. 

I find it is pretended that my suspension from 
command was merely to comply with my repeated 
requests to be allowed to retire, for the recovery 
of my health, but every one acquainted with the 
facts, and with the peculiar expressions made use 
of in the order, will readily perceive that such pre- 
tence is unfounded. 

In the order [I complain of, it being explicitl 
expressed, that it came directly from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, will I hope be admitted 
as an apology for my having addressed my obser- 
vations directly to yourself. I shall rely with the 
fullest confidence, sir, on your justice, for such 
fair and honorable proceedings, as my situation 
demands. 

That your health be speedily re-established is, 
sir, the sincere prayer of your most obedient hym- 
ble servant, 

H. DEARBORN. 


This strong appeal of the general’s was answer- 
ed in the following soothing way : 


‘ar Department, Sackett’s Harbor, 
24th September, 1813. 
Srrn,—The enemy’s squadron having left the 
Ghesapeake, and a belief existing, that they mean 
to shape their course northwardly, and perhaps 
with a view to New-York, you will be pleased, on 
receipt hereof, to repair to that post, and take on 
yourself the command of district No. 3. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient 
and very humble servant, 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Major Gen. Dearborn, Boston. 


The new command, however, did not suffice; 
and Gen. D. continued to teaze the executive. 
Albany, January 2, 1814. 
Srm,—In my letter to you a few days after [ re- 
ceived your order to retire from command, I ex- 
pressed a wish that I might be allowed a court of 
enquiry, and I also communicated a similar desire 
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for the return of the president and the secre 
of war to the seat of government, as a ¢ 
time for having my application atvended to, I had 


Olvenient 


hoped that I should be favored with ah 
fore a suitable court without any more 
plication on my part; but having recei 
timation to that effect, I consider it n 
state explicitly, and request that as 
relieved from the tour of duty I am now about 
commencing, I may be indulged with a hearii 
before such a court as may be deemed proper 

From your own remarks, and from common re. 
port, it appears that some general disapprobation 
had been excited against my conduct as com 
mander of the army in the 9th district, and par. 
ticularly on account of the disaster of Lieut. Col. 
Boerstler and the detachment under his command. 
and for having been guilty of disobedience of or. 
ders. It must be evident from the extraording 
manner of my being suspended from cunnualh 
that strong impressions had been made on the 
mind of the president, to my prejudice, previous 
to his giving explicit directions for that measure 
as expressed in the order formy removal. It re 
therefore evidently necessary that a fair and im. 
partial investigation should be had; not only as an 
act of common justice due to myself, but for af. 
fording such information and satisfaction to the 
public, as ought not to be withheld. I therefore 
do most earnestly request that a court of enquiry 
be ordered for the investigation of my conduct 
generally, while commanding the 9th military 
district ; and particularly in relation to such parts 
thereof as the president of the United States may 
have deemed improper ; and I must take the liber. 
ty of requesting that I may not be ordered on any 
command until I shall have been indulged with 
such an investigation. 

1 have the honor to be, &e. 
H. DEARBORN, 

Hon. John Armstrong, Secretary at War. 


earing be- 
direct ap. 
ved no in. 
ecessary to 
soon as I am 





Mr. Monroe replies in the manner subjoined. 
It is a masterly letter to bring about a pacification. 
Throwing the ladies in, by way of a remem- 
brancer, is peculiarly tender. 


Washington, June 15, 1814. 

Dear sir,—I ought to have answered your let- 
ter sooner, especially as it is related to a subject 
which I find deeply interests you. The late ex- 
traordinary events in Europe, with the duties im- 
posed on me by the arrival of the Olivier, will, I 
hope, plead my apology. 

You say that you ought to have an enquiry into 
your conduct to justify you against any imputation 
arising from the terms of the order which with- 
drew you from the command on the lines. I have 
communicated your impressions to the president, 
who is perfectly well disposed to afford you the 
opportunity which you desire, at a time when it 
may be done without injury to the service. 

My own idea is, that you require no vindication 
in the case alluded to; that public opinion has al- 
ready done you justice. 

You may recollect that you had been infirm, 
and had even intimated a doubt whether your 
health would permit you to retain the command 
of the troops. Of the president’s constant friend- 
ship for you, and attention to every circumstance 
interesting to your honor and feelings, I can speak 
with the utmost confidence, as I can that this dis- 





to the president of the United States. I waited 


position towards you has undergone no change. 
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1 am satisfied that he had the highest confidence 


jn your integri t to free government, 
in your integrity, attachment tc 

and ability to command, diminished only, by the 
infirmity alluded to, which had more weight, con- 
sidering the very active service imposed on you 
at your time of life. That confidence is unim- 

aired. : - 
, In such a movement as that in which we -are 
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engaged every thing is experimental. The fitness 
of men for stations is equally so. In my opinion 
you have much reason to be satisfied, because the 
door has been opened to others, whatever may 
have been their merits, have not placed you in an 
unfavorable light before our country. What you 
did gained you credit. Had you been continued 
on the frontiers, exposed to the change of season 
and extraordinary fatigues of the campaign, and 
sunk under them by ill health, reproach and cen- 
sure might have fallen heavily on you, as well as 
onthe government. I am, however, far from dis- 
suading you from taking any course, which, on 
great consideration, you find essential to your 
honor or happiness. I only wish, that it be not 
done under improper impressions, and that in 
taking that which you seem to contemplate, it 
may be done, at a suitable time. In pursuing any 
object which you may have in view, [ beg you to 
command my services without reserve. Be as- 
sured it will give me sincere pleasure to be useful 
to you. 

Always recollecting, as Mrs. Monroe and I do, 
with deep interests, our meeting with your lady 
in'London, and the very friendly intercourse whic 
passed between us and our families, at a time the 
most interesting to our country and ourselves, we 
beg you to assure her of our constant and affec- 
tionate regards. ; 

With great respect and esteem, believe me, my 
dear sir, sincerely yours, 

JAMES MONROE. 
Major Gen. Dearborn. 


Next comes a little piece of private history: 


with which we close these documents : 
‘ashington, March 4, 1815. 





Dear srx,—Being desirous of obtaining for the 
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placé on your public, and of the esteem I feel for 
your personal character. 

Permit me to add, that I have been not a little 
consoled for the occurrence to which I have been 
accessary, by the diffusive expressions to which it 
has lead, of sentiments such as your best friends 
have heard with most pleasure. 

Accept assurances of my great respect and sin- 


cere regard. 
: JAMES MADISON. 
Major Gen. Dearborn. P 





ANTIQUITIES IN OHIO. 

Between the towns of Dayton and-Franklin, 5 
miles from the latter, one half mile east of the 
road, and near the Great Miami, lies the mound 
I mentioned. Its site is upon an elevated plain. 
It rises suddenly to the perpendicular height of 
134 feet, and is 286 feet diameter at the base. 
The whole mound is, covered with timber equally 
large with the surrounding land. From its sum- 
mit the spectator has a view of the farms and 
country for many miles distance. There is no ex- 
cavation or appearance of earth having been taken 
from the surrounding surface, for the purpose of 
raising this huge pile. 

The appearances of ancient works or fortifica- 
tions near New-Ark, in this state, are numerous, 
and vary so much in form and size, as to leave no 
probable data for an opinion, as to the probable 
object for which they were constructed. 

They cover, or rather pass over, in different di- 
rections, more than 1,500 acres of ground; and 
appear to have had an intended connection, with, 
or approach to each other. The most remarkable 
for size is circular, and is, by actual measurement, 
three fourths of a mile in circumference. It has 
but one gateway or entrance, which is ten rods 
wide. he ditch is on the inside; and except at 
the entrance, where there is no ditch, the per- 
pendicular height of the wall from the bottom of 
the ditch is from 18 to 35 feet. It is highest near 
the entrance, where each side terminates some- 
what in the form of a bastion. : 

The one most remarkable of form, and mathe- 


| matical regularity of parts, lies about three fourths 


department of war, services which I thought you || of a mile north of the first mentioned. It = > dn. 
could render with peculiar advantage, and hoping } gular octagon; all the sides b eing, by actual mea. 


that for a time at least you might consent to step ;; 


into that department, I took the liberty, without a 
previous communication, for which there was not 
time, to nominate you as successor to Mr. Mon- | 
roe, who was called back to the department of } 
state. I had not a doubt, from all the calculations ' 


I could make, the Senate would readily concur in ‘| 


my views, and if a doubt had arisen, it would have 
been banished by the confidence of the best in- | 
formed and best disposed with whom I conferred, 
that the nomination would be welcomed when it 
was to be decided on; contrary to these confident 
expectations, an opposition was disclosed, in an 
exteat, which determined me to withdraw the 
nomination. But before the message arrived, the 
Senate very unexpectedly had taken up the sub- 
ject and proceeded to a decision. They prompt- 
ly, however, relaxed so far as to erase the pro- 
ceedings from their journal, and in that mode to 
give effect to the withdrawal. 

I have thought this explanation due, both from 
me and to yourself. I sincerely and deeply regret 
the occasion for it. But to whatever blame I may 





have subjected myself, I trust vou will see in the 
course taken by me, a proof of the high value 1 


surement, equal; the walls or lines being about 8 
feet high. At each angle, except one, is an open- 
ing or gateway, opposite to which, within, is a 
raised work, of the same height of the wall; a pa- 


; rallelagrom whose length covers the entrance. 


From the one angle or opening you pass between 
parallel walls, which are 10 rods apart, into ano- 


|| ther circular work, the walls of which are about 


the same height of the foregoing. The compass, 
when set in centre between the parallel walls, 
and in direction with them, leads you directly to 
the only part where there appears to have been a 
place for passing in and out of the circle; and 
this place affords evidence of having been a co- 
vered way, with towers, or ground more elevated 
than the wall, on gach side. ‘The octagon and cir- 
cle may contain each from 25 to 30 acres, and are 
near to where a principal branch of Licking river 
appears to have flowed.—Ohio Monitor. 





NEW ENGLISH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
Standard Yard. 
From the 24th of June, 1816, the straight line 
or distance bewegn the two points in the gold 
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studs in the straight brass rod, now in the custody 
of the clerk of the House of Commons, is decla- 
red to be the original and genuine standard of 
length cxlled yard, and is declared to be the only 
unit standard measure of extension throughout 
the kingdom ; one third part of the said standard 
shall be a foot ; one twelfth of such foot an inch : 
the ef/ shall contain one yard and a quarter of said 
standard yard ; the furlong 220 such yards ; and 
the mile 1760 such yards. 
Computation of all Superficial Measure. 

All superficial measures shall be computed from 
the said standard yard, orby multiplies or propor- 
tions thereof: ‘the rod containing 1210 square 
yards ; and the acre 4840 square yards, all of the 
said standard yard. 

Standard of Weight. 

: The standard of weight will be the pound avoir- 
dupois ; the same being equal in weight to 276.48 
cubic inches of pure water, at the temperature of 
564 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; anda 
standard pound avoirdupois shall be forthwith made 
as aforesaid, of gold, silver, or brass, under the 
direction of the lord high treasurer, or lords com- 
missioner of his majesty’s treasury, or any three 
of them ; that all measures of weight shall be ta- 


ken in parts, multiples, or certain proportions of~ 


the standard pound avoirdupois, viz. 14 of such 
pounds shall make a stone ; 8 of such stones a hun- 
dred weight ; 20 hundred weight aton. Each pound 
to contain 16 ounces ; each ounce 16 drams ; each 
dyam 3 scruples ; and each scruple 10 grains. 
, Standard measure toed 

Both for dry and liquid goods, the standard 
measure shall be the gallon containing ten pounds 
of pure water, at the temperature of 563 degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, (being 276.48 cubi- 
eal inches.) A standard gallon of this size shall 
be forthwith made of brass, under the direction 
of the person aforesaid. All measures of capacity 
shall be taken from this standard, in certain parts, 
multiples or proportions, viz. a quart shall be one 
fourth of the said gallon; a pint the half of such 
quart ; and there shall be two such gallons. in a 
peck, and four such pecks in a bushel. 

The act of the British Parliament for ascertain- 
ing and establishing uniformity of weights and 
measures, ordains, “ That if the standard yard 
should be*lost or injured, it might be restored to 
the same length; and that, it being ascertained 
that the standard yard is to the pendulum vibra- 
ting seconds in the mean latitude of London, (N. 
31° 31‘, 1st meridian, 113 feet above the level of 
the sea, and at the temperature of 64 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer,) in the proportion of 
36 inches to 32.1847 inches, a new standard yard 
shall be made, bearing the same proportion to 
such pendulum as aforesaid.” 


‘ 





CONSULATE OF SPAIN, 


New-York, 20th March, 1817. 

in pursuance of a royal proclamation of his ca- 
tholic majesty, bearing date the 27th October, 
1816, the introduction into the kingdom of Spain, 
of all and every description of foreign manufac- 
tures, composed wholly or in part of cotton, is to- 
tally and strictly prohibited. For the information 
of whomsoever it may concern, in conformity to 
orders, I do hereby make known said royal de- 
cree, 
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EAST INDIES. 


* Cawnpore, Oct.6. The troops sti i 
very sickly, and about 8 or 10 a on : penny 
die daily. His majesty’s 87th, particularly, h; es 
suffered dreadfully ; they have lost between 8) 
and 90, within the last twenty-five days. and 
have still 400 in hospital. In short, out of the 4 
king’s corps here, there are nearly 1000 on th 
sick list.” 4 

Captain Heaviside, of the British East India 
Company’s ship Elphinstone, whilst at Boroo on 
the N.E. coast of Sumatra, in September inst, 
being in want of a spar, he obtained permission 
from the Chief of that part of the island to cut 
such wood as he might require. He accordingly 
went on shore, aecompanied by a second officer 
and the surgeon, Mr. Macdonald, and attended by 
a part of the crew ; and commenced cutting down 
a tree. A number of Malays collected and re. 
monstrated against the proceeding. The captain 
persisted; declaring he had authority from the chief 
to act as he was doing. Upon this, the sanguinary 
wretches drew their creases, and instantly plun. 
ged them into the bosom of every one present. 
Mr. Macdonald and the 2d officer immediately 
expired, and several others were left as dead on 
the spot. The captain and some of the party, al- 
though desparately wounded, crawled to the 
shore, and, plunging into the sea, succeeded in 
remaining above water, until by waving their hats 
os other signs, they gained assistance from the 
ship. 

Oct. 14.—The following is an extract of a letter 
which has just reached us from an intelligent cor- 
respondent at Bushire. It is dated the 25th August. 

“ Report says, that one hundred thousand Rus- 
sians are arrived at Tifliz, that they are comman- 
ded by Constantine Powlitwich, that they are re- 
solved to make war with Persia, that this comman- 
der in chief is brother to Alexander the king, and 
is empowered to act as he pleases. Wallachia 
and Moldavia the Russians have taken from the 
Turks, and we may expect to hear that they will 
shortly make further advances eastward—their 
ambition is well known, and now that they are at 
peace with their neighbors, they must find out 
employ for their immense armies. 

“The sultan of Muscat has assembled all the 
Arab tribes, and is in person gone to take Bah. 
reign. He has been severely beaten by some 
Whuabee horse ; but is resolved to renew the 
attack, although he and all his party, were obli- 
ged to fly to their boats, &c. India Gazette. 

Calcutta, Oct. 24. The accounts of the sick- 
ness prevailing at many northern stations continue 
to be deplorable. ‘The range of climate visited 
by disease is of much too great extent to admit of 
its being accounted for from the operation of pure- 
ly local causes. The epidemic may be traced 
from Saharunpore to Benares, and in its tract .has 
spared neither Delhi, Futtigur, Cawnpore, Alla- 
habad, nor any other large city. Of the detach- 
ment deing duty at Allabahad, there were in the 
end of September nearly 150 men in the hospital ; 
and many officers, women, and children, were se- 
verally indisposed. ‘The daily average of deaths 
was from 8 to 13. The prevalent disease is a re- 
mittent fever, which attacks very violently, and 
unless when checked at its commencement by 
Very active treatment, rapidly runs its course in 
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news from Cabool, is almost of sufficient 
emunaen to claim a separate .article for itself. 
‘A new war would appear to be brewing between 
that kingdom and Persia ; and the following are 
the causes likely to lead to the rupture. A high- 
land nobleman named Eesa Khan, and his son, 
having been murdered by Prince Mushid, son of 
Futtih Ulee Sha, king of Persia, the widow and 
mother of the deceased, verge! to avenge their 
death, raised the standard of rebellion, and by a 
donation of ten toui#ans to each individual, bribed 
the inhabitants of Khorasan to aid her holy cause. 
She at the same time applied to Mahmood Shan 
for assistance, begging that he would either in 
person march to Kharassen, or send his son Kam- 
ran with the army of Kandahar thither. 

Bomnay. We are informed that the whole 
of the king’s naval establishment at this port is to 
be discontinued, with the exception of the master 
shipwright, who is to remain to, superintend the 
construction of the ships ordered to be built. 

FRANCE. 

Paris, Jan. 10.—It has been reduced to a cer- 
taintv, that the celebrated traveller, Mr. Sneet- 
zen, has been actually poisoned by order of the 
Iman of Sana. ‘This is confirmed by the Prussian 
consul at Cairo. It has been supposed that this 
German traveller had made a larger collection of 
natural and artificial curiosities than any prece- 
ding voyager in Asia. - 

Jan. 12.—The city of Bologne lately witnessed 
an extraordinary phenomenon. On the Sth inst. 
between 1 and 2 oclock in the morning, and at 
ebb tide, the water rushed into the harbor with 
such rapidity that in less than half an hour, it was 
five feet high, being two feet higher than it usual- 
ly is at the flood, the wind at the same time being 
in a contrary direction. In consequence of the 
violent moving of the waters, a great many cables 
were broken asunder, and numerous vessels and 
boats dashed against the wharves of the harbor, 
sustaining considerable injury. The wharves have 
suffered extensive damage. It was supposed to 
be the effect of an earthquake. 

The Clergy—The pretensions of the Clergy, 
says Paris paper, have just given rise to a scene 
at Chatellerault, not unhke that which occurred 
in Paris in 1814, at the funeral of a celebrated ac- 
tress. The principal physician of the former town 
having died without receiving the sacrement, the 
priests refused admitting the corpse into their 
church, and performing the accustomed funeral 
rites. A complaint on the subject was immedi- 
ately preferred to the mayor, who summoned the 
priests to discharge their duty ; but the latter pro- 
tested against this summons, upon the grounds of 
their ministry not having been called in when the 
deceased wasin extremis, and referred the case to 
their grand vicar, who approved their resolution. 

he inhabitants of the town, who took a great in- 
terest in the affair, waited with anxiety the event 
of these deliberations ; and on being informed of 
the determination of the chapter, they proceeded 
to the church, forced open the doors, and caused 
the funeral procession to enter, compelling, at the 
same time, the few priests they could bring to- 
gether to perform the usual service. lie sub- 
prefect on this occasion took the part of the 
priesthood against the mayor, and called out the 
Departmental Legion to disperse the procession, 
consisting of the most respectable inhabitants of 
the place, together with the mass of the people, 
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who kept the priests cluscly within, their ranks, 
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while the mayor on the other hand, supported by 
the national guard, kept the legion at’ bay, and 
caused the whole ceremony to be gone through 
without interruption. This circumstance so in- 
flamed the people of Chatellerault against the cler- 
gy, that a few itinerant missionaries of the Ducir 
ess, happened to arrive there about that time, they 
met so inhospitable a reception as to be obliged 
to retreat precipitately to another quarter. The 
conduct of the priests of Chatellerault ou this oc- 
casion may be considered as a first effect of the 
project de loi under the consideration of the Cham- 
bers, for allowing the clergy to receive gifts and 
bequests without the interference of the govern- 
ment, and thereby restoring the proprietory right 
to that body. The clergy will certainly become 
in future very importunate to the dying; they 
will deny their ministry to the departed, when 
the latter may have declined it, or not sufficiently 
required it, in their dying moments. 

It appears that many English families have made 
a permanent settlgmant in France ; the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse reckons forty-two families who 
have carried thither their property ; also in the 
department of La Mancha and the Pas de Calais 
several large estates have been purchased by 
English individuals. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Banking in England—We learn from London 
papers that at the year 1810 there were 700 coun 
try banks, which paet increased’ to n 
900. The issues of the private banks since 1797 
have contributed an addition to the national cur- 
rency of about 20 millions sterling. The total cur- 
rency in the year 1812 was estimated as follows, 


viz: : 
Bank of England, notes in circula- 

tion, 1. 25,500,000 
Issues of 300 private banks, at 





50,0007. each, 15,000,000 
Issues of 500 at 40,000, 20,000,000 
Gold and silver, 4,000,000 

1. 62,500,000 


Thus, inthe year 1812, the circulating medium 
of England amounted to the enormcus sum of 
above 250 millions of dollars! 

The bank of England has advertised to pay spe- 
cie or new bills for all bills of one or two pounds, 
issued before 1812. It had out 950,000/. in these 
bills; yet, in several weeks, only 1,500/. have 
been brought in for specie, and 50,000 for new 
bills—the rest out. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

Bartadoes—A little before one o’clock in 
tle morning of the 23d Dec. last, a severe shock 
of an earthquake was felt throughout this island.. 
It was so severe that many of the houses in the 
town wag severely injured: so much so that it 
was expected some part of them would have to 
be pulled down to repair the chasms which had 
been mace in the walls. The shock was severe- 
ly felt on board of the shipping then at anchor in 
the harbor. 

A letter received in Nassau, from the comman- 
dant of marines at Santa Martha, dated the 9th 
February, says—“ Bolivar has been entirely de- 
feated on the rirer Unare, between Barcelona and 
Cape Codera. He has disembarked upwards ot 
900 men, and has lost more than 500. He was 
wounded and escaped by flight with Arismendi, 
pursued by the cavalry. The royal troops con- 
sisted of 550 men; 700 muskets, a piece of cans 
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non, and 20,000 cartridges, with balls, drums, stan- 

dards, the writing desk of Bolivar, in which was 

his picture and his feather, fell into our hands.” 
CURRACOA. 

In a file of Curracoa papers to the 22d Febru- 
ary, reseived at New York, is contained a procla- 
mation of general Bolivar, dated the 6th January, 
declaring that all vessels that shall after 40 days 
from the date of the proclamation, be taken with- 
in three miles of the ports of Guavana, Cumana, 
La Guayra, and Peurto Cabello, shall be decjired 

prize, without admitting any excuse or pre- 
text whatever to the contrary. 
SPANISH COLONIES. 

Baltimore, March 26.—By an arrival from Mar- 
garetta, which port was left on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary last, we-are politely furnished with the fol- 
lowing very important intelligence : 

On the 10th of February last, General Bolivar, 
with less than 1000 men, defeated the army of the 

ists consisting of 3000, leaving on the field of 
battle 1000 men, who were killed, wounded, and 
taken prisoners, and one general officer slain.— 
The particulars of this action are as follows :— 
General Bolivar made an attack on some of the 
outposts in the vicinity of Cumana on the 4th 
February and was defeated. He retreated to- 
wards Barcelona with a force amounting to 1900 
men ; the remainder were with general Arismen- 
di, one or two hundred miles in the interior, and 
incapable of forming a junction at Cumana. Gen. 
Bolivar dispatched an express to Arismendi, with 
directions to join him at Barcélona, where he in- 
tended to risk an action with the royalists. In the 
mean time the fleet commanded by Admiral Brian 
lay off the mouth of the harbor, ready for the re- 
ception of general Bolivar and his army, if the re- 
sult of the anticipated action should prove unfavo- 
rable. On the 10th, General Bolivar gained the 
convent, about two miles from Barcelona, where 
he lay concealed with his forces. About 3 o’clock 
the royalists entered Barcelona, and began a dread- 
ful massacre, supposing that general Bolivar had 
made good his retreat to the mouth of the river. 
At 10 o’clock, P. M. general Bolivar entered the 
city, about 1000 strong, secured the gates, and 
came upon the royal party at an unsuspecting mo- 
ment. They were then committing the most 
shocking barbarities ; the young and old, men 
and children, and even women in a state of preg- 
nancy, were all put indiscriminately to the sword. 
The royalists were at last compelled to force the 
gates of the city, adhd make their escape, leaving 
1000 men and officers killed, wounded, and taken 
prisoners. Bolivar lost, in this engagement, 3 
colonels, 7 captains, and about 400 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates killed and wounded. 

Gen. Bolivar with his remaining force followed 
the flying enemy. At 5 o’clock in the morning 
on the 11th, the royal army was again attacked by 
general Arismendi, at the head of 1800 men, 800 
of whom were cavalry, by whom the* royalists 
were literally cut to pieces. They fled towards 
Cumana, with the whole patriotic force in full pur- 
suit, and itis supposed that very few will reach the 
city in safety. On the 12th, general Bolivar, by 
an express, ordered Admiral Brian to be in readi- 
ness with the second division of his fiect, to inter- 
cept any of his enemies if they should attempt an 
escape by water, and to stop all supplies from that 
quarter, while he himself in the rear deprives 
them of all supplies from the country. ‘The roy- 
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and 1 schooner, not half manned. The 

division of the patriotie navy consists of the Sane 
Lebre, of 14 12 pound carronades, and 1 long 12 
pound travelling gun ; the Decatur, mount’, 9 


long 18 pounders, and 4 12 pound carronades . 


the Diana, mounting five 9 pounders, ] ‘ 
a prize brig called the Republics carrying oat 
carronades of twelve pounds ; the schooner M 4 
Ann, of four guns, with all the privateers under 
the flag of Venezuela, all well manned, and pri ¢ 
cipally by Americans and French. The POO. cr 
we were all Americans or Frenchmen, * 

rumour was in circulation at St. Tho 
the fleet had sailed from Laguira, to the refchny 
Cumana, or to blockade the port of Margaretta 
This it is presumed will avail nothing, as it is con, 
fidently expected that before the Spanish fleet 
could work up to Cumana, it will be in the pos! 
session of the patriots. By a blockade of Marga. 
retta, the Spanish fleet will be compelled to di. 
vide their force into three squadrons, which 
would put the safety of the whole ficet into jeop- 
ardy. General Bolivar in a letter to Admiral Bri- 
an, dated 13th, assures him, that he shall by the 
20th be in possession of Cumana. He may then 
without difficulty march to Laguira, which not 
being in a defencible state, it is thought will fall 
an easy prey, and thus the independence of the 
Carracas be secured. We are further informed 
that on the 15th of February, Peter, who com. 
manded a privateer out of the port of Margaretta, 
was shot and beheaded for piracy. Admiral Bri- 
an is using every possible exertion to detect and 
bring to condign punishment the pirates who have 
committed so many depredations in the West-In- 
dies ; he has now three in close confinement, a. 
waiting their trial; one named Joseph, a black 
man by the name of Peter, and John Panell, for- 
merly the commander of the Decatur. Admiral 
B. has taken all the privateers into requisition, 
and will now grant no commissions. We are fur- 
ther informed that on the 9th of February the De- 
catur fell in with 3 Spanisir brigs of war, and 
fought them upwards of one hour before she 
could effect her escape : it is thought that if there 
had been but two vessels, she would have brought 
them into Margaretta. The Decatur did not re- 
ceive much damage ; some men were wounded. 
The Spanish vessels were much cut tu pieces, and 
one actually ceased firing, and hauled off. 

Telegraph. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The papers of this state speak with confidence 
that the election has resulted in the re-election of 
William Plumer to the office of governor by a 
great and increased majority. bat there will be 
a majority of republicans in the Council, Senate 
and House of Representatives. 
NEW YORK. 

The Canal Commissioners made a report on the 
Northern Canal, on Wednesday the 19th inst. says 
the Albany Argus. The expense is estimated a 
little over eight hundred thousand dollars. 
The Canal Committee made a lengthy report, 
accompanied with a bill also on Tuesday. The 
bill provade:s for a board, to be called commission- 
ers of th@ fund, who shall be authorised to borrow 
a million and a halfof dollars, which is supposed 
to be sufficient to complete the western canal from 
Rome to the Seneca river, and the northern cana} 
from Lake Champlain to the Hudson, at a point 
below Baker’s falls. 





alists have at Cumana 1 sloop of war, 3 gun brigs, 





This money is to be borrowed, not on the ge 
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i tate, but on that of an appro- 
a : ered of OO te duties, from the uties 
rivalt manufactured in the state, which is to be 
rai d on private works to nine, and on public 
works to twelve cents a bushel, and from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public —, Rares 
The accounts of the canal fund are to be “p 
distinct from all other state accounts, by the 
Comptroller, who, together with the Surveyor- 
General, Attorney-General, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary of State are to form the board of commission- 
: ad. 
sede to purchase the rights of the Wes- 
tern Inland Lock Navigation Company; 

To pay over monies to the canal omnes 
as they may be — in the performance of the 
j ioined on them ; 
saablish rates of toll, and when the rights 
of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company 
are purchased, or any considerable part of the ca- 

nals finished, to receive the tolls; * 


‘And at the next session of the Legislature to re- } 


an of finance for the execution of the 
Pole 0 both these canals, and a sinking fund for 
the extinguishment of the debt. And the follow- 
ing sources from which these funds may be deri- 
ved, are indicated, in addition to the appropria- 
tion of a part of the auction duties, duties on salt, 
and the proceeds of the sale of public lands, above 
mentioned, viz : . 

A tax on real and personal estate in places spe- 
cially benefitted, to be repaid by tolls, when the 
canals are finished ; 

A tax upon steam-boat passengers ; 

The proceeds of lotteries after the grants alrea- 
dy made upon them are satisfied ; 

“Contributions from other states ; 

Do. from the United States ; 

Do. from individuals. 103,632 acres of land 
have already been assured to the state from this 
quarter. . 

‘The revenue accruing from the canals, by tolls, 
and also by the rent of surplus water for hydraulic 
purposes. , . 

It is supposed that the middle section of the 
western canal, and that part of the northern canal, 
between Champlain and the Hudson, may be com- 
pleted in two or three years, and that they will, if 
nothing more should be done, be valuable internal 
improvements. ; 

NEW JFRSEY. 

Cana:.—A canal, the object of which is to con- 
nect the waters of the Delaware, with those of the 
Raritan, passing through the state of New Jersey, 
appears to be seriously contemplated. By a very 
able and well digested reportof three commission- 
ers, appointed by the Legislature upon this sub- 
ject, the question is very fairly stated to the pub- 
lic, The various old projected plans are abandon- 
ed as impracticable. ‘The distance from the banks 
of the Delaware, or Croswick’s creek to Long- 
bridge farm, and thence to the banks of the Rar- 
tan, between New Brunswick and Washington, is 
about 29 miles, and the canal ean be constructed 
upon a dead level, without the necessity of a lock. 
The route will not deviate two miles to the N. W. 
or 8. E. of a strait line, and the only ascent or de- 
scent, which is about 136 feet, is on the banks of 
the river between the tide waters and the canal. 
The estimated cost is 836,824 dollars, and the two 
important items of expenditure are, first for 29 
miles, 418,528 dollars; and, second, the amount 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 
The Senate met on the 18th inst. in the repre. 
sentatives’ chamber and gave their verdict in the - 
case of Judges Franklin, Hilshman, and Clarke. 
The two first were acquitted by a majerity of 
twelve votes, 21 for the acquittal & 9 inst it. 
The latter, who was not present when the Judge- 
ment complained of was given, was acquitted u- 
nanimously. 

VIRGINIA. 

The congressional election takes place through- 
out this state on the different Mondays in the en- 
suing month. In some of the districts there will 
be much competition-emany changes are expect- 
ed to take place. As yet we have seen but little 
discussion in the newspapers on this subject. 


Navigation of the Upper Rappahannock. 

The difficulties wiih werd pra to ob- 
struct the accomplishment of this important work 
are rapidly vanishing. Mr. Baldwin has completed 
his survey of the North Branch, and from its junc- 
tion with the other branch down to the wharves 
below Fredericksburg; and we understand he 
was agreeably disappointed on viewing the river. 
He considers the work as not only practicable, 
but easy. 

So confident were some of the. gentlemen who 
accompanied Mr. B. of the safety of the river, 
even in its present rude state, that, in a moment 
of enthusiasm, they determined to prove it by 
actual experiment. A boat was accordingly con- 
structed at Mr. Robert Hart’s mill, fifty miles 
above Falmouth, in which Maj. James Richards of 
Culpepper, our enterprising townsman Mr. John 
Crump, and Mr. Joshua Myers, one of the assist- 
ant surveyors, embarked. Taking advantage of a 
moderate swell in the water, they descended the 
whole course of the river from that place to Fre- 
dericksburg, over mill dams, and through the ra- 
pids of the Falls, and landed at Goodwin’s w 
in perfect safety ! 

Those acquainted with the river for that short 
distance, will be astonished at the temerity of 
those gentlemen in undertaking so novel and pe- 
rilous a voyage. A seaman would certainly con- 
sider a voyage to Europe a pleasant excursion 
compared to it. We consider it a laudable enter- 
prise : the success of which is calculated to dissi- 
pate the prejudices that have existed against this 
navigation, to silence its enemies, and to excite 
perseverence and cordial co-operation of its 
friends. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The election takes place in this state for Repre~ 
sentatives to the fifteenth Congress in August 
next. The papers say that many changes will 
take place. ‘Che Carolina Observer says it is r@+ 
mored that Mr. Gaston will not be a candidate. 

GEORGIA. 

‘The Georgia Journal of the 11th inst. says—We 
are told by an officer of the United States’ army, 
lately from Mississippi ‘Territory, that many of our 
western citizens had proceeded. to the neighbor 
hood of Pensacola, not doubting but the place 
would be attacked by the patriots on a certain 
day last month, as had been previously determi- 
ned on—Gen. Mina having sometime past fitted 
out in St. Domingo an expedition for that' purpose. 
What circumstance has prevented or delayed the 
execution of his project is to us yet unknown. 
As the Spaniards have had so much time for pre- 








of locks, 1250 dollars per foot, 170,000 dollars. 


patation, and are intlefatigable in securing them- 
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selves by fortifications, the capture of the place 
may not perhaps be easily effected. 
KENTUCKY. 

Some of the speculative theorists of Europe, 
says a Kentucky paper, have wisely laid it down 
as an axiom, that men and animals degenerate in 
America—to assist them in their cogitations on 
“ Natural Philosophy,” we give the following de- 
scription of a gentleman of Jefferson County, Ky. 
and his riding poney. 

Dimensions of the Gentleman. 

Six feet three inches high, five feet round the 
breast, five feet four inches round the abdomen, 
four feet round the thigh; weight 380 pounds. 

Dimensions of the Poney. 

Six feet five inches high, thirteen feet from the 
nose to the end of the tail, nine feet four inches in 

irth, two feet ten inches length of head, three 

feet ten inches round the joles, two feetround the 
hoof, one foot four and a half inches round the pas- 
tern joint, two feet round the arm, one foot round 
the root of the tail. 
OHIO. 

_ Inland Navigation —A brig of 170 tons burthen 
has been lately constructed at Columbia, in this 
state, from whence she sailed for Cincinnati, 
where she arrived on the 3d inst. and commen- 
ced taking in her cargo, and was expected to sail 
before the middle of the month for Boston. She 
is represented to be a fine specimen of the art of 
ship building, and her model and workmanship to 
surpass any other vessel heretofore built in Ohio. 

The following vessels sailed in the first week 
af this month for New Orleans, with cargoes, prin- 
eipally of flour and pork : 


Barge Experiment, 80 tons, 
do. Adventure, 60 do. 
do. Cincinnati, 120 do. 


Other similar vessels were preparing and was 
expected would sail in a short time. 

The steam boat Etna left Natchez on the 7th 
February, with a cargo from New Orleans for Lou- 
isville, Ky. The Franklin passed Natchez about 
the same time, for New Orleans. 

MISSSISSIPPI TERRITORY. 

The population of Monroe County is said to 
exceed 10,000, about 9,500 of whom have remov- 
ed to that country since October 1815.—This ra- 
pid influx of inhabitants and the incipient state of 
settlement the inhabitants were threatened with a 
serious scarcity of provisions, but an association of 
the most respectable merchants of the neighbor- 
hood of the Alabama and Tombigby, and the most 
opulent farmers of the latter place had adopted 
such measures as promised a speedy relief, by 
procuring provisions from Tennessee and other 
places; some of which was expected to arrive 
about the 10th inst—Many families on their way 
have been compelled to stop on the frontiers, and 
others, to return after nearly reaching their places 
of destination. 





EDITOR’S CABINET. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania closed its ses- 
sion on the 25th inst. Before it adjourned an act 
was passed appropriating four hunrded and forty 
thousand dollars to various internal improvements. 
This act stamps the members of that body with a 
character for liberality and intelligence, and will 
doubticss afford permanent benefit to the citizens 
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of that state. Nothing marks more strongly the 
wisdom.of a legislature than a timely and proper 
attention to those subjects which promote and ge. 

cure to every part of a state a frequency and 
regularity of exchange. No family or neighbor. 
hood can produce immediately, by their labor 

every thing they require for convenience. jt bs 
frequent and easy exchange which mark the pTos- 

perity and augment the capital of individuals a 
well as nations. Great roads, well made and ren. 
dered passable at every season of the year, leading 

from and to different important points, and inter. 
sected by others of minor magnitude, bear the 
same relation to the body politic, that the arteries 
and veins do to the animal body; by affording a 
free circulation the health of both are preserved. 

A spirit and zeal for internal improvement, as wel] 
as for wholesome laws, manifests itself in various 
parts of the United+States. It will be seen by an 
article under the New York head, in this number 
of the Register, that the legislature of that state 
are engaged on the important subject of canals, 
The importance of this subject has created much 
alarm among the Canadians. If this project be 
carried into effect the trade of a vast tract of rich 
and fertile country will flow through the ports of 
Albany and New York, instead of Montreal and 
Quebec, and thereby relieve our citizens from the 
necessity of paying a large revenue into foreign 
coffers. ‘The states of New Jersey; Virginia and 
North Carolina are not insensible to the impor- 
tance of this subject. And although Mr. Madison 
interposed his veto between an act of Congress 
for internal improvement, passed at the last ses- 
sion, generally called the bonus bill, and the good 
of the country, yet we hope the time is not far 
distant when this subject will receive that atten- 
tion its importance merits. 


It having been satisfactorily ascertained that the 
present mode of cultivating the rice lands in the 
vicinity of Savannah was the cause of the unhealthi- 
ness of that place at particular seasons of the 
year; at a meeting of the citizens on the 7th inst. 
a committee was appointed to desive ways and 
means for the purchace of these lands, in front and 
on the western and eastern extremities of the city? 

On the 18th an adjourned meeting was held, 
when the meeting was presented with a lucid and 
able report upon the expediency of a change in 
the culture of the low grounds.—The report was 
approved and adopted by the citizens in town meet- 
ing assemblcd, and resolutions adopted to carry 
it into effect. The proprictors of these lands have 
consented to abandon the wet mode of cultivation 
and substitute the dry for the consideration of forty 
doliars per acre, which will require a fund equal 








‘to $70,000. 
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